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LETTERS TO SUCH OF THE LOVERS OF 
KNOWLEDGE AS EAVE NOT RECEIVED 
ACLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

Letter III. 

A POPULAR VIEW OF THE HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 

A Correspondent who writes respecting these letters, expected 
it seeins, that they were to appear in regular weekly succession. 
But we said, in our first, that we only proposed to give them 
from time to time ;” want of a particular book, and of leisure 
to go and consult it at a distance, still prevents us from taking 

the sublj.ct of Homer, we thought we could not do better 
than give our readers the following article meanwhile. 

Tue divinities of the ancient mythology are of a very 

tangible order. They were personifications of the power 

of the external world, and of the operations of the 
intellect, and sometimes merged themselver into the 
particular providence of an eminent prince or reformer. 

Mankind wishing to have distinct ideas of the unknown 

powers of the universe, naturally painted them at first 

in their cwn shapes ; and not being able to conceive of 
them otherwise than by the light of their understanding, 
they as naturally gifted them with their own faculties, 
moral and intellectual. Hence, the Heathen gods were re- 
flections of the qualities most admired or feared during the 
times in which they originated ; and to the same cause 
were owing the inconsistencies and the vices, palmed upon 
them by the stories of different ages and nations, whose 
gods became lumped together; and hence the trouble 
that the philosopher had in endeavouring to reconcile 
the popular superstitions with a theology more be- 
coming.* Plutarch, who was a priest at Delphi, and 

a regular devout Pagan, but good-hearted and imbued 

with philosophy, is shocked at the popular stories of the 

rapes and quarrels of the gods; and Plato, on a similar 
account, was for banishing Homer from his republic. 

Plutarch will not allow that it was the real Apollo who 

fought a serpent and afterwards had to purify himself. 

He said it must have been a likeness of him, a Demon, 

In other words, the gods of Plutarch were to resemble 

thehighest ideas which Plutarch could form of dignity and 

power. Hence, the greater philosophers whose ardour 
in the pursuit of truth, rendered them still more desirous 
of departing from conventional degradations of it, came 
to agree that the nature of the deity was inconceivable ; 
and that the most exalted being they could fancy was at 
an incalculable distance from it,—an emanation, a being 
deputed, a sort of spiritual incarnation of one of the 
divine thoughts ;—if we may so speak without absurdity, 
and without blame. Plato for instance, observing the 
moral imperfections of our planet, and not knowing how 
to account for them any more than we do (for the first 
cause of evilis always left in the dark) imagined that 
this word was created by what he called a Demiurgus, 
or inferior divine energy ; just as an artist less than 

Raphael might paint a fine picture, though not so good as 

what might have come from the hands of the greater one. 

If you asked him how he made out, that the chief creator 

did not do the work himself, he would have referred 

you to the fact of the imperfection, and to the existence 

of different degrees of skill and beauty in which we see 
all about us ; for he thoughthe had a right to argue from 
analogy, in default of raore certain principles. This 

Tight he undoubtedly possessed, and it was natural and 


* Virtne or vice either, if accompanied with power, will do 
to make a god of in barbarous times, and till mankind learn 
the perniciousness of that sort of apotheosis. An Eastern writer 
says that Pharoah wishéd to pass for a divinity with his subjects, 
me had frequent conversation with the devil for that purpose. 

devil put him off from time to time, till he told him one day 
~ the hour was arrived. ‘ How is that ;” cried Pharoah,— 
why is it time now, and was not before?” ‘ Thesreason is,” 
replied the Devil, “ that you have not hitherto been quite bad 
> a at length you have become intolerable, and there is no 
r rhative between a revolt of your subjects, and their belief 
telnn, being a god. Once persuade them of that, and there is 
ng 0 extravagant, either in word or deed, which they will 
Tottake from you with respect.” Dr. Herbelot article Feraoun. 
SPARROW AND CO. CRANE COUR. 


reasonable to exert it; but considering the imperfection 
of the human faculties, and the false reports they make 
to us even of things cognizable to the senses, it is, in 
truth, impossible to argue with any certainty from 
things human to things divine. The only service, to all 
appearance, which our faculties can do for us in these 
questions, is to save us from the admission of gratuitous 
absurdities, and dogmas dishonourable to the idea 
of a Divine Being, and to encourage us to guess hand- 
somely and to good purpose. For sincerity, at all 
events, must not be gainsaid ; otherwise belief, and proba- 
bility, and principle, and natural love, and the earth itself 
slide from under our feet. The mystery of the permis- 
sion of evil still remained ; the mystery of imperfection, 
and of cause itself, was only thrown back ; and, in fact, 
the invention of the Demiurgos was merely shifting the 
whole mystery of deity from a first cause toasecond. Tho 
old dilemma between omnipotence and omnibenevolence 
perplexed the understanding then, as it does now; and 
as this world was made the reflection of every other, or 
rather as evil was supposed to render all the operations 
of the deity imperfect, except immediately in his own 
sphere, men seem to have overlooked among other 
guesses, the probability, that evil may exist only in petty 
corners or minute portions of the universe, and even 
then be only the result of an experiment with certain 
elementary compounds to see whether they cannot be 
made planets of perfect happiness as well as the rest. 
For after all, Plato’s assumption of the innate and 
unconscious difficulty which matter presents in the 
worl:ing (or an inability of some sort, whatever it be, to 
ren ler things perfect at once) is surely the best assump- 
tion, among the hundreds that have been taken for 
granted on this point; seeing that it sets aside malig- 
nity, encourages hope, and stimulates us to an active 
and benign state of endeavour such aswe may conceive 
to enlist us in the divine service. We must never take 
any thing on trust in order to make a handle of it for 
dictation, or hypocrisy, or a selfish security, or an 
indolence which we may dignify with the title of resig- 
nation ; but as we are compelled to assume or conjecture 
something or other, unless indeed we are deficient in the 
imaginative part of our nature, it is best to assume the 
best candidly, and acknowledge it to be an assumption, 
in order that we may do the utmost we can. Happy 
opinions are the wine of the heart. What if this world 
be an experiment, part of which consists in our own co- 
operation, that is to say, in trying how far the inhabitants 
of it can acquire energy enough, and do credit enough to 
the first cause, to add it finally to the number of blessed 
stars ? and whatif mcre direct communication withus, on 
the part of the operator, would of necessity put an end to 
the experiment? The petty human considerations of pride 
and modesty have nothing to do with the cordial mag- 
nitude of such guesses ; and the beauty of them consists, 
we think, not merely in their cheerfulness and real piety, 
but in their adaptation to all experimental systems of 
utility, those of the most exclusive utilitarians not 
excepted. Such, we confess, is our own creed, which 
we boast at the same time to he emphatically Christian ; 
and the good which our enthusiasm cannot help thinking 
such an opinion might do, will excuse us with the read- 
ers for this digression.* 


* The hope ofa i.appier state of things on earth, argues nothing 
agaipst a life hereafter. The fitness of a liaman soul for immor- 
tality may be a part of the experiment. ‘The divinest Preacher 
of Eternity that has appeared, expressly anticipated a happier 
period for mankind in their human state, though many who are 
called his followers are eager to load both themselves and the 
world they live in with contumely,—themselves as ‘ innately 
vicious,” and the world as “a vale of tears.” Such are the 
compliments they think to pay their Creator! Yet these are 
the persons who talk with the greatest devotion of resigning 
themselves to God’s will, and who pique themselves upon having 
the most exalted ideas of his nature! How much better to 


The Gods of Greece, taken in the popular view ot 
them, were, upon t'e whole, a jovial company, occasi- 
onally dispersed about the world, and assembling on 
Mount Olympus. They dined and supped there, and 
made love like a party of gallants at a King’s table 
A pretty girl served, instead of a butler; and the Muse 
played the part of a band.t When they came down to 
earth, they behaved like the party going home; made 
love again, after their fashion; interfered in quarrels, 
frightened the old and the feeble; and next day joined 
a campaign, or presided at an orthodox meeting. In 
short, they did whatever the vulgar thought gallant and 
heroical, and were particularly famous for having their 
own way. If a god offended against all humanity, he 
had his reasons for it, and was a privileged person. He 
could do no wrong. But if humanity went counter toa 
god, the offender and all his generation were to suffer 
for it. A lady who had resisted the violence of his 
virtue, was not to be believed, whenever she spoke truth; 
or your brother became an owl or a flint stone ; or your 
son was to become a criminal or a madman, because his 
grandfather unwittingly married against the god's con- 
sent. 
would be themselves if they had power; they saw how 
much Kings were given to those kind of peccadilloes ; 
and therefore, if they could have become gods, how 
much more they would have been ungodly! It is true, 
the philosopher refined upon all this; and agreeably to 
the way in which nature works, there was a sort of 
cultivation of energy underneath it, and an instinct of 
something beyond the common theories of right and 
wrong. Nature’s character remained safe, and her good 


The vulgar thought how wilful and unjist they 


work proceeded. The Divinity within us was superior 
to the ideas of him which we threw up. 

Homer makes the gods of a mighty size. His Neptune 
goes a hundred miles at astride. This grandeur is of 
a questionable sort. Homer’s men become little in 
proportion as the gods become great, and Mars and 
Minerva lording it over a battle, are like giants “tem- 
pesting” among a parcel of mice. 
seen, the less the dignity on either side was compromi- 
sed ; for their effect might be as gigantic as possible. 

The truest grandeur is moral. When there is a hea- 
ven-quake because Jupiter has bent his brows when 
Apollo comes down in his wrath ‘‘like night-time’ 
and a plague falls upon the people ; when a fated man 
in a tragedy is described sleeping at the foot of an altar, 
with three tremendous looking women (the furies) 
keeping an eye upon him ;—when a doomed old man in 
a grove, is called away by a voice,—after which he is 
never more seen ; or to turn the brighter side of power, 
when Bacchus leaps out of his chariot in Titian’s picture, 
looking (to our mortal eyes) with the fierce gravity of a 
wine-god’s-energy, though he comes to comfort a 
mourner ; or to sum up all that is swect as well as 
powerful, when Juno goes to Venus to borrow her girdle 
in order that she may appear irresistible in the eyes 
of Jupiter; it is then we feel all the force and 


The less they were 


think it his will that they should bestir themselves to improve 
their own natures and the world! How much better to think 
it consonant with his nature that they should help to drain the 
“vale of tears” as they call it, just as they would any other valley, 
beavteons and full of resources! They do not think it neces- 
sary to be resigned when they can work for themselves: why 
should they when they can work for others? Resignation is 
always good, provided it means only patience in the midst of 
endeavour, or repose after it; bnt when it implies a mere folding 
of the hands, and a despair of making any thing good out of 
* God’s own work,” it is surely the lowest and most eqnivocal 
aspect under which piety could wish to be drawn. 


+ See the description in books and prints, the marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche. Raphael made a picture of it. Augustus is charged 
with having made an impious entertainment in imitation of these 
“charming noons and nights divine.” —_ Ben Jonson, we suppose 
in consideration of K. James, who besides being a classical 
monarch, was devout as well as debanched,-—has taken the 
liberty of misrepresenting the charge in his Poetaster, and 
making Augustus astonished at ihe impiety in others! 
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beauty of the Greek fables; and an intimacy with their 
sculpture shews us the eternal youth of this beauty, and 
renders it a sort of personal acquaintance. 

Milton wrote some fine verses on the cessation of Hea- 
then oracles, in which while he thinks he is triumphing 
over the u.ssolution of the gods, like a proper Chris- 
tian, he is evidently regretting and lingering over them, 
as was natural toa poet. He need not have lamented. 
A proper sense of universality knows how to reconcile 
the real beauty of all creeds ; and the gods survive in 
the midst of his own epic, lifted by his own hand above 
the degradation to which he has thrust them. Vulcan, 
be says, was called Mammon in heaven, and was a 
fallen angel. But he has another name for him, better 
than either. Hear how he rolls the harmony of his 
vowels. 


Nor was his name unheard, or nnader’d 

In ancient Greece; and in Ansonian land 

Met. ca!!’d him Mulciber; and how he fell 

From heav’n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the chrystal battlements. From morn 
To noon he fell;—from noon to dewy eve,— 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star 

On Lemnos th’ Zyean Isle. ‘Thus they relate, 


Erring. 
Par. Lost. Book II. 


*«* Not more than you did,” Homermight have said to 
him in Elysium,” when you called my divine architect a 
sordid archangel, fond of gold, and made him fall from 
a state of perfect holiness and bliss, which was impos- 
sible.” — 

«« Brother, brother,” Milton might have said, glancing 
at the Author of the Beggar’s Opera, ‘‘ we were both in 
the wrong ;—except when you were painting Helen and 
Andromache, or sending your verses forward like a de- 
vouring fire.” 

“Or you,” would the heroic ancient rejoin, ‘‘ when 
you made us acquainted with the dignity of those two 
gentle creatures in Paradise, and wrote verses full of 
tranquil superiority, which make mine appear to me 
like the talking of Mars compared with that of Jupiter.” 

No Heathen Paradise, according to Milton, could 
compare with his; yet in saying so, he lingers so fondly 
among the illegal shades, that it is doubtful which he 


. prefers. 

Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
(Herse fa fairer flow’s) by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d; which cost Ceres ail that pain 
To seek her throngh the world; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne, by Orontes, and the inspir’d 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive ; nor that Nyseiau isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom gentiles Ammon call and Lybian Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 
Young Bacchus, from his step-dame Rhea’s eye. 

Milton had in fact settled this question of the indes- 
tructibility of Paganism in his youth. 
ercises shewing that “nature could not growold,” showed 
also that the gods and goddesses must remain with her. 
The style of Milton’s Latin verses is founded on Ovid, 
but his love of a conscious and sonorous music renders 
it his own, and perhaps there is nothing more like tho 
elder English Milton than these young exercises of his 
in aclassical language. 

Dr. Johnson objects to Milton’s Lycidas, (which is an 
elegy on a lost companion of his studies) that ‘ passion 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy; nor calls 
upon Aretbusa and Mincius; nor tells of rough Satyrs 
and Fauns with cloven heel.” To which Warton very 
properly answers, ‘“‘but poetry does this: and in the 
hands of Milton does it with a peculiar and irresistible 
charm. Subordinate poets exercise no invention when 
they tell how a shepherd has lost a companion, and 
must feed. his flocks alone, without any judge of his skill 
in piping ; but Milton dignifies and adorns these common 
artificial incidents with unexpected touches of picturesque 


His college Ex- 


beauty, with the graces of sentiment and witn tne 
novelties of original genius.” Wharton says further, 
that “poetry is not always unconnected with passion,” 
and then gives an instance out of the poem where Mil- 
ton speaks of the body of his lost friend. But he might 
have added that poetry itself is a passion ; that Fleet 
Street and “the Mitre,” though very good things, are 
not the only ones ; that these two young friends lived 
in the imaginative as well as the every-day world ; that 
the survivor most probably missed the companion of his 
studies more on the banks of ¢he Arethuse and the 
Mincius, than he didin the college grounds ; inshort, that 
there is a state of poetical belief, in which the images of 
trath and beauty, which are by their nature lasting, 
become visible and affecting to the mind in proportion 
to the truth and beauty of its own tact for universality. 


Bacon, though no poet, had it, and adorned his house 
with Pagan Sculptures; because, being a uuiversal 
philosopher, he included a knowledge of what was 
poetical. All the poets have had it as a matter of 
course, more or less; but the greatest most of all. 
Shakspeare included it, for the very reason that he 
left no part of the world unsympathized with; namely, 
that he was of all poets the most universal. 

Hyperion’s cnris; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 

These Miltonic lines flowed from the same pen that 
recorded the vagaries of Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly. 
Dr. Johnson would have made a bad business of the 
Heathen mythology. He did so when he made a Turk 
pull his enemy out of the “Pleiad’s golden chariot.”* 
He was conversant only with what is called real life; 
wonderfully well indeed, and with great wit and good 
sense ; but there he stopped. He might have as soon 
undertaken to describe a real piece of old poetical 
beauty, or passion either, as clap his wig on the head 
of Apollo. He laughed, with reason, at Prior, for 
comparing his Chloes to Venus and Diana, and talking 
of their going out a hunting withivory quivers graceful at 
their side. This was the French notion of using the 
Greek Fables ; and with the French indeed the Heathen 
mythology became the most spurious and the most faded 
of drugs. They might as well have called a box of 
millinery the oracle of Delphi. The Germans under- 
stood it better, but we do not think it has ever been 
revived to more beautiful account than in the young 
poetry and remote haunts of imagination, of the late 
Mr. Keats. He lamented that he could not do it 
justice. ‘Oh, how unlike” he cries, speaking of the 
style of his fine poem, Hyperion, 

To that large utterance of the early gods !t 


But this was the modesty of a real poet. Milton 
himself would have been happy to read his Hyperion 
aloud, and to have welcomed the new spirit among the 
choir of poets, with its 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. t 


Mr. Shelley beautifully applied to his young friend 
the distich of Plato upon Agathon, who having been, 
he says, a morning star among the living, was now an 
evening star in the shades. Here also was the true 
taste of the antique. Nay, it is possible that the 
melancholy of modern genius, to the eyes of which a 
larger and obscurer world has been thrown open, may 
have discovered a more imaginative character in the 
mythology of the ancient poets, than accompanies our 
usual notion of it. The cheerfulness of all those poets, 
except the dramatic ones, and the everlasting and 
visible youth of their sculptures, come before us, and 
make us think of nothing but Pan and Pomona, of 
Bacchus, Apollo, and the Graces. Nor is it possible to 
deny that this is the general and perhaps the just 
impression, though exaggerated ; and that the Pythian 
organ, with all its grandeur, does not roll such peals 


Of pomp and threatening harmony § 


as those of the old Gregorian chapels, anfl the mingling 
hierarchies of earth and heaven.|| Unfortunately the 
grandest parts of all religions have hitherto appealed 
to the least respectable of our passions,—our fear. It 
is the beauty of the truly divine part of Christianity 
that it appeals to love; and if it then inspires melan- 
choly, it is one of a nobler sort, animating us to endea- 
vovr, and promising a state of things, to which the 
grandeur both of Paganism and Catholicism may 
become as the dreams of remembered sickness in infancy. 

At all events it is certain that some of the great 
modern poets, in consequence ot their remoteness trom 
the age of Pagan belief and its every day effect on the 
mind, often write in a nobler manner upon the Gods of 
antiquity than the ancients themselves. He that would 
run the whole round of the spirit of Heathenism to 
perfection, must become intimate with the poetry of 
Milton and Spenser; of Ovid, Homer, Theocritus, and 
the Greek tragedians; with the novels of Wieland, the 


* In his tragedy of Irene. 
in the Decline and Fall. 

t Hyperion. 

+ Wordsworth in his Laodamia. 

§ Wordsworth. 

i On the Feast of St. Michael and All Saints, the Catholic 
Church believes that the whole of the faithful on earth and in 
heaven, with all the angelical hiererchies, are lifting op their 
voices in unisen! One of the sublimest and most beautifal 
fancies that ever cntered into the heart of man, 


Gibbon has noticed it somewhere 


sculptures of Phidias and others, and the pictures 
Raphael, and the Caraccis, and Nicholas Poussin, 
But a single page of Spenser or one morning at the 
Angerstein Gallery, will make him better acquainted 
with it, than a dozen such folios as Spence’s Poly. 
metis, or all the mythologists and book-poets who 
have attempted to draw Greek inspiration from a 
Latin fount. 


— 


CLOSE OF MAY AND BEGINNING OF JUNE, 
THOMSON’S CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, 


As our week, this time, consists of half a week in one 
month, and half in another, the beautiful ides of the 
poet becomes singularly applicable to it; for is 
literally 


“ A season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrown’g,” 
Castle of 


What a proper June word is the word imbrowned | 
April and May are green months: with June the year 
begins to be imbrowned. It was the great Milton, im. 
prover alike in small things as in great, in English 
words as well as English deeds, who brought us this 
word from Italy. Fa limbrunire, say the Italians on 
the approach of evening,—it browns. Imbrunir veggio 
la sera. Petrarch,—‘ I see evening imbrown.” But the 
word is more striking, as applied to the summer foliage 
—the colour is more decided. And Thomson, we be. 
lieve, is the first who applied it in that sense. In Milton, 
as in Petrarch, it only expresses a shadowing :— 


And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

Yo arched watks of twilight groves 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. 

Penserose, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpiere’d shade 
Imbrown’d the noon-tide bowers. 
Paradise Lost, Boek 4. 


Those are pleasant June pictures. Let us in justice 
to June and to Thomson, give the whole delightful 
picture of his scene in the Castle of Indolence. 


In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass’d round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

‘Than whom a fiend more fell is no where found. 

It was, | ween, a lovely spot of gronnd ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

lialf prankt with spring, with summer half imbrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could work, ne cared e’en for play. 


Was nonght around but images of rest, 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between, 

And flowery beds, that slumbrous influence kest 
From poppies breath’d, and beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen, 

Mean time unnumbered glittering streamlets played, 
And hurled every where their waters sheen, 

That, as they bicker’d thro’ the sanny glade, 

Tho’ restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 


Joined to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Were beard the lowii.g herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale: 

And now and then swect Philomel would wail, 
Orstock.doves plain amid the forest deep, 
‘That drowsy rustied to the sighing gale; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined ali to sleep. 


Full in the passage of the vale. above, 

A sable, silent, solemn, forest stood, 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move, 

As Idless fancy’d in her dreaming mood; 

And up the bills, on either side, a wood 

Of blackening pines, ay waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror thro’ the bloo4; 

And where this valley winded out, below, 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard to flow 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a sammer sky ; 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness thro’ the breast, 

And the calm pleasures, always hovered nigh; 
Bat whate’er smacked of noyance or anrest 
Was far far off expelled from this delicious nest. 


But Indolence was the lord of this “ delicious nest,” 
and a frightful place he made of it; as the reader may 
see on turning to the poem. We, however, to wit, 
the readers and writers of the ‘‘ London Journal,” are a 
active race, and have a right to “delicious nests,” and 
summer pictures, even of Indolence’s own painting, 
and, theretore, we will enjova few more stanzas of this 
seasonable poem. 

Among the inhabitants of the Castle specified by the . 
poet, who are understood to have been friends of his, ” 
and whose names, it is to be regretted, have not beed 
all ascertained, there comes for a short time, 

A joyous yorth, who took you at first sight, 


and who, though at first very pleasant, ended in keep- 
ing the place in a perfect uproar, and depriving the poot 
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people of their sleep. The poet illustrates 


him by tle following appropriate image :— 


As when in prime of June, a burnished fly, 

Sprong from the meads «’er which he sweeps along, 
Cheer’ by the breathing bloom and v tal sky, 
Tanes up amid these airy halls his song, 

Soothing at first the gay reposing throng ; 

And oft’ he sips their bowl; or, nearly drowned, 
He, thence recovering, drives their beds among, 
And scares their tender sleep, with tramp profound, 
Then out again he flies to wing his mazy round, 


Here follow two other guests of Indolence, coming 
to bask in wild thyme, or brood over their melancholy 
in groves. The latter portrait (if our memory is not 
mistaken) is understood to have been intended for 
Armstrong. It is a pity the former is unknown. It 
is not unlike Shenstone; but we are not aware that 
Shenstone was acquainted with Armstrong. 


Of all the gentle tenants of the place, 

There was a man of special grave remark ; 

A certain tender gloom o’erspread his face, 
Pensive, not sad ; in thought involved, not dark ; 
And sooth this man could sing as morning lark ; 
And teach the noblest morals of the heart ; 

Bat there Lis talents were yburied stark ; 

Of the fine stores he noting would impart, 

Which or boon Nature gave, or nature painting Art. 


To noontide shades incontinent he ran, 

Where paris the brook with sleep-inviting sound, 
Or when Dan Sol to siepe his wheels began, 

Amid the broom he basked him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found: 
There would he linger till the latest ray 

Of light sate trembling on the welkin’s bound; 
Then homeward thro’ the twilight shadows stray, 
Sauntering and slow ; so had he passed many a day. 


Yet not in thoughtless slumper were they past; 

For oft the heavenly fire, that lay concealed 

Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast, 

And all its native light anew revealed; 

Oft’ as he traversed the ceralaen field, 

And markt the clouds that drove before the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 

‘Sen thousand great ideas filled his mind ; 

But with the clouds they fled, and left notrace behind. 


With him was sometimes joined, in silent walk, 
(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk; 

Oft stung hy spleen, at once away he broke, 

To groves of pine and broad o’ershadowing oak ; 

There inly-thrilled, he wandered all alone, 

And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 

Nor utter’d word, save when shone 

The glittering star of eve—“ Thank heaven? the day is done.” 


To the second line of the sixty-eighth stanza of the 
poem, this note is appended: “The following lines of 
this stanza were writ by‘a friend of the Author.” The 
friend is said to be Armstrong, and the portrait is that 
of Thomson himself. We have thus the curious, the 
very particular, and very pleasant evidence, that Thom- 
son began the portrait wit a stroke of personal candour 
such as would have had a very different grace from the 
har 1 of any body but himself, and then suffered the 
canvass to be filled up by another :— 


A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 
Who void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and Nature’s pleasing themes. 
Pour’d forth bis unpremeditated strain, 

‘whe world forsaking with a calm disdain, 

Here laugh’d he, careless in his easy seat; 

Here quaft’d, encircled with the joyous strain, 
Oft moralizing sage. His ditty sweet 

He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat. 


Ne is the old English word for nor, The poem is 
written in a strain of reverential mimicry of Spenser ; 
which gives it, like Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, a certain 
exquisiteness of mixed gravity and familiarity; as in 
the following instance :— 


Here urk’d a wretch who had not crept abroad 
For forty years, ne face of mortal seen; 

In chamber brooding like a loathly toad, 

And sure his linen was not very clean. 


This fellow used to take his dinner 


Through secret loop-holes that had practised been, 
Near to his bed— 


Which, together with his other habits, so disgusted the 
gentles of the Castle of Indolence, that they fairly 
summoned up activity enough to drive him out. 


: Whence from his filthy nook, 
We drove the villain eut, for fitter lair to look. 


The closing line of the following extract makes a rea- 

der of Spenser laugh, to see how admirably the poet 

has caught the uncouth yet ingenious manner in which 

his great original disposes of a difficult rhyme. In 

Place of a newspaper, the Castle had a magic globe in 

Which they could sce al! that happened out of doors :— 
One great a t of onr h hold 

In a huge chrystal, n.agic globe to spy, 

Still as you turned it, all things that do pass 

Upon this ant-hill earth ; where constantly 

Of idly busy men the restless fry 

Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 

In search of pleasures vain that from them fly, 

Or, which obtained , the caitiffs dare not taste : 

When nothing is enjoyed, can there be greater waste ? 


Of vanity the mirrour this was called ? 
Here you a muckworm of the town might see 
At his dull desk, amid his legers stalle 
Ate up with carking care and pennrie; 
Most like the carcase perched on gallow tree; 
A pemuy saved is a penny got,” 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 
e of its rigour will he bate a jot 
Till it has quench’d his fire and banished his pot. 





was, 


Strait from the filth of this low grab, behold! 

Comes fluttering forth a gandy spendthrift heir 

All glossy gay, enamelled all with gold, 

The silly tenant of the summer air. 

In folly lost of nothing takes he care ; 

Pimps. iawyers, stewards, harlots, tlatterers vile 

And thieving tradesmen him among them share ; 
His father’s ghost from Limbo-lake the while 

Sees this, which more damnation doth upon him pile, 

Since writing these remarks, we have seen Mr. Pick- 
ering’s Aldine Edition of Thomson, in which the writer 
of the poet’s life tells us, that the sketch of Thomsoni’s 
own character is asserted to have been supplied by 
Lord Lyttleton. The person who made the assertion 
is, however, not mentioned. The same edition fur- 
nishes us some letters of Thomson, one of which shews 
that among the guests in the castle was Mr. Paterson, 
the poet’s deputy and successor in the office of Sur- 
veyor General of the Leeward Islands. The passage is 
curious, in shewing us what a long time the author 
took to write his indolent poem; as if every thing about 
it, even the drawl of its composition, should be of a 
piece :— 

*‘ Now that I am prating of myself, know that, after 
fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence comes 
abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly travel as far as 
Barbadoes (where Paterson lived). 
ment in it as a night-pensioner; which, you may re- 
member, I fitted up for you during our delightful party 
at North End.” 

From the words “ night-pensioner,” we conclude 
that Paterson was the “joyous youth” above descri- 
bed, who hindered the idlers from sleeping. In ano- 
ther passage of this letter, Thomson makes an allusion 
to Armstrong, that corroborates the tradition respecting 
his portrait :— 

“Though the Doctor (Dr Armstrong—says a note) 
increases in business, he does not decrease in spleen, 
that is both humane and agreeable, like Jacques in the 
play. I sometimes, too, have a iouch of it.” 

Thomson in the spleen! It must have been of a very 
particular and “‘ humane” sort indeed—as good as the 
cheerfulness of most men. In another letter we have 
a distinct clue to the famous portrait of the little jovial 
clergyman, whose mouth watered at the sight of beauty. 
Plenty of the reverend profession, it seems, were 
occupants of ‘the land of Drowsyhead.” 


Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod; 

Of clerks good plenty you might here espy. 

A little, round, fat, oily man of God 

Was one | chiefly marked among the fry: 

He had a reguish twinkle in his eye, 

And shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 

If a tight damsel chanced to trippen by: 

Which when observed, he shrnnk into his mew, 
And straight would recollect his piety anew. 

“‘ Petty,”’ says Thomson, in a letter to a friend, “came 
here two or three days ago: I have not yet seen the 
round man of God to be. He is to be parsonified a 
few days hence. How a gown and cassock will become 
him; and with what a holy leer he will edify the de- 
vout females! There is no doubt of his having a call, 
for he is immediately to enter upon a tolerable living. 
God grant him more, and as fat as himself. It rejoices 
me to see one worthy, honest, excellent man, raised, at 
least, to independence.” 

“* Petty,’ thus spoken of (says a note) was Dr. Patrick 
Murdoch, the “ oily man of God” of the “‘ Castle of In- 
dolence,” and one of Thomson’s biographers and edi- 
tors.” 

We have gone to greater length on this subject than 
we intended, having merely thought, in the first in- 
stance, to quote a passage or two from Thomson’s 
“June and May” poem, in illustration of the pleasures 
of our week ; otherwise we would have made a first ar- 
ticle of it, and analysed the whole poem, one of our de- 
signs in this Journal being to go through some popular 
poem with the reader, occasionally ; reading it, as it 
were, in company with him, and making comments as 
we go. We have said enough, however, we hope, in 
the present instance, both to give pleasant recollections 
of the poem to those who are acquainted with it, and 
to excite a desire for its perusal in those who are not; 
nor will our random quotations have been unsuitable 
to such of our readers as may chance to have perused 
them, lounging in their chairs or lying on the grass, in 
their intervals of activity during this hot weather. 

And this reminds us, that we may as well close our 


remarks with the hint furnished to invalids and conva- 
lescents by the death of this amiable poet, who in his 


hurry to enjoy nature again after a fit of sickness, for- 
got that fine evenings in England are apt to be accom- 
panied by dew-falls and east winds. An effeminate 


You have an apart-_ 


=—_ — 


carefulness is the last thing that either-he or this Journal 
would inculcate ; but proper caution on proper occasions, 
is a motto adopted by the hardiest adventurers, as 
may be seen in the gallant history of our VSvagers to 
the North Pole. 

“Tt was Thomson’s habit to walk from his residence 
in Kew-lane, near Richmond, whenever the weather 
rendered going by water ineligible. In one of these 
journeys from London, he found himself, on reaching 
Hammersmith, tired and overheated, and he impru- 
dently took a boat to convey him to Kew. The walk 
from the landing place to his house did not remove the 
chill which the air on the water produced, and the next 
day he found himself in a high fever, a state which his 
piethoric habit rendered alarming. His disorder yielded 
however, to care and medicine, and he was soon out of 
danger; but being tempted bya fine evening to expose 
himself to the dew before he was perfectly restored, a 
relapse took place, and he was speedily beyond the 
powers of human aid.” 

The places of residence or visiting, to which Thom- 
son may be traced, are Kew-lane, or Kew-foot-lane, in 
Richmond; Lancaster-court, Strand (where he fre- 
quented the Lancaster Coffee-house) ; Old Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house ; East Barnet, beyond Finchley; North- 
end, Fulham; the Mall, Hammersmith; and Eastbury, 
in Dorsetshire. He was born at Ednam in Roxburgh- 
shire, and was at the Edinburgh University. We give 
a list of these places for the benefit of those readers 
who may happen to reside or be otherwise interested 
in them, and who may be fortunate enough to feel an 
addition to their enjoyments, in the consciousness that 
a man of genius and goodness has frequented the same 
spots. 


BIRTH DAYS. 

Alberoni (Giulio) Cardinal, and prime minister of 
Spain under the house of Bourbon, was born at Parma, 
May 28th, (15th old style) in 1664. He was the son 
of a gardener, and lived to the age of eighty-seven, 
sound in his faculties to the last. We speak of him in 
this piace, in order to relate a saying of his, remarkable 
for its address and fine taste. He was a man of vehe- 
ment temper, as well as open discourse, and told a boy 
one day, who said he feared something, that he should 
‘fear nothing, not even God himself ;” upon which the 
company locking shocked and astonished to hear such 
words from the mouth of a cardinal, Alberoni added, 
with a meek air and a softened voice, ‘“‘ For we are to 
feel nothing towards the good God, but love.” 

Sir William Petty, a celebrated statist and mechani- 
cal philosopher, born at Rumsey in Hampshire, May 
29th (i6th old style), 1623. He was the son of a 
clothier, and was founder of the wealth, perhaps of the 
talent, of the Lansdowne family, who bear his name, 
their ancestor, the Earl of Kerry, having married 
his daughter. Sir William was a sort of admirable 
Chrich-ton at money-making, and left a curious ac- 
count of his accomplishments that way. Ambrey, a 
gossiping biographer, who knew him, says that he had 
at one time been a shop-boy; and that while he was 
studying physic at Paris, he was driven to such straits 
for a subsistence, that “‘he lived a week or two on 
three pennyworths of walnuts.” Sir William was a 
physician, a surveyor, a member of parliament, a timber- 
merchant, a political writer, a speculator in iron-works, 
fisheries, and lead-mines; and he wrote Latin verses, » 
and was an active Fellow of the Royal Society. But 
for the particulars of his money-getting see his will, 
which is a curious specimen of a man of his sort, not 
always such a perfection of human wisdom, as he seems 
to have supposed, but admirable for ingenuity and 
perseverance. He also appears to have been a wat 
and a buffoon! He “will preach extempore incom- 
parably,” says Aubrey, “either in the presbyterian way, 
independent, capuchin friar, or jesuit.’ The same wri- 
ter tells the following pleasant story of him: 

“TI consider there was a great difference between 
him and Sir Thirom Sankey, one of Oliver’s Knights 
about 1660. They printed one against the other. The 
knight had been a soldier, and challenged Sir William 
to fight with him. Sir William is extremely short- 
sighted, and being the challengee, it belonged tu him 
to nominate place and weapon. He nominates for the 
place a dark cellar, and the weapon to be a great car- 
penter’s axe. This turned the knight’§ challenge into 


ridicule, and it came to nought.” 
—S 
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CUVIER’S THEORY OF THE EARTH. 


ABSTRACTED FROM KERR’S TRANSLATIONS OF THAT 
WORK. 


Tue past history of the world we live in has always 
been a subject of curiosity to our kind; particularly 
perhaps, that portion which is most difficult of in- 
vestigation, of those times when mankind had not yet 
peopled the surface of the globe, ere there was any hu- 
man eye to see, or mind to tell us what was going on 
in the early days of human existence. Philosophers in 
all times have busied themselves to satisfy this curiosity. 
They have, however, rather indniged their imaginations, 
than used their reason. They rather busied themselves 
in fancying the plans upon which they might have pro- 
posed to work, than by examining existentt hings, satis- 
fied themselves how they really originated. Each man 
preconceived his notion of the mode of creation, and 
then tried to reconcile created things to his theory. 
Thus much ingenuity was wasted on absurdity; much 
logic thrown away upon unlogical premises ; castles built 
without even a foundation of air. Even in the later 
days, when the sciences were hecoming fixed, philoso- 
phers indulged in these amusing freaks of fancy. 

Thus, in the opinion of Burnet, the whole earth at 
the first consisted of a uniform light crust, which co- 
vered over the abyss of the sea, and which, being 
broken for the production of the deluge, formed the 
mountains by its fragments. According to Woodward, 
the deluge was occasioned by a momentary suspension 
of cohesion among the particles of mineral bodies ; the 
whole mass of the globe was dissolved, and the soft 
paste became penetrated by shells. Scheuchzer con- 
ceived that God raised up the mountains for the pur- 
pose of allowing the waters of the deluge to run off, 
and accordingly selected those portions which contained 
the greatest abundance of rocks, without which they 
could not have supported themselves. Whiston fancied 
that the earth was created from the atmosphere of one 
comet, and that it was deluged by the tail of another. 
The heat which remained from its first origin, in his 
opinion, excited the whole antediluvian population, 
men and animals, to sin, for which they were all 
drowned in the deluge, excepting the fish, whose pas- 
sions were apparently less violent. 

Even the great Leibnitz, as well as Descartes, amused 
his imagination by conceiving the world to be an ex- 
tinguished sun, or vitrified globe; upon which the 
vapours condensing in proportion as it cooled, formed 
the seas, and afterwards deposited calcareous strata. 

By Demaillet, the globe was conceived to have been 
covered with water for many thousand years. He sup- 
posed that this water had gradually retired; that all 
the terrestrial animals were originally inhabitants of 
the sea; that man himself began his career as a fish: 
and he asserts that it is not uncommon, even now, to 
meet with fishes in the ocean, which are still only half 
men, but whose descendants will in time become per- 
fect human beings. 

The system of Buffon is merely an extension of that 
before devised by Leibnitz, with the addition only of a 
comet, which, by a violent blow upon the sun, struck 
off the mass of our earth in a liquified state, along with 
the masses of all the oher planets of our system at the 
same instant. From this supposition, he was enabled 
to assume positive dates or epochs; as, from the actual 
temperature of the earth, it could be calculated how 
long time it had taken to cool so far. And, as all the 
other planets had come from the sun at the same time, 
it could also be calculated how many ages were still 
required for cooling the greater ones, and how far the 
smaller ones were already frozen. 

In the present day, men of bolder imaginations than 
ever, have employed themselves on this great subject. 
Some writers have revived and greatly extended the 
ideas of Demaillet. They suppose that every thing 
was originally fluid; that this universal fluid gave ex- 
istence to animals, which were at first of the simplest 
kind, such as the monads and other infusory micros- 
copic animalcules ; that, in process of time, and by ac- 
quiring different habits, the races of these animals be- 
came complicated, and assumed that diversity of nature 
and character in which they now exist. It is by all 
those races of animals that the waters of the ocean 
have been gradually converted into calcareous earth ; 
while the vegetables, concerning the origin and meta- 
morphoses of which these authors give us no account, 
have converted a part of the same water intoclay; and 
Zhese two earths, after being stript of the peculiar 
@haracters they had received respectively from animal 
and vegetable life, are resolved by a final analysis into 
silex: hence the more ancient mountains are more 
silicious than the rest. Thus, according to these 
authors, all the solid particles of our globe owe their 
existence to animal or vegetable life, and without this 
our globe would still have continued entirely liquid. 

Other writers have preferred the ideas of Kepler, 
and, like that great astronomer, have considered the 
globe itself as possessed of living faculties. According 
to them, it contains acirculating vital fiuid. A process 
of assimilation goes on in it as well as in animated 
bodies. Every particicle of it is alive. It possesses 
instinct and volition even to the most elementary of its 
molecules, which attract and repel each other according 
to sympathies and antipathies. Each kind of mineral 
substance is capable of converting immense masses of 
matter into its own peculiar nature, as we convert 
our aliment into flesh and blood. The mountains are 


the respiratory organs of the globe, and the schicts its 


organs of secretion. By the latter it aecomposes the 
waters of the sea, in order to produce volcanic erup- 
tions. The veins in strata are caries, or abscesses of 
the minerai kingdom, and the metals are products of 
rottenness and disease, to which it is owing that al- 
most all of them have so bad a smell. 

It must, however be noticed, that these are what 
may be termed extreme examples, and that all geolo- 
gists have not permitted themselves to be carried away 
by such bold or extravagant conceptions as those we 
have just cited. Yet, among those who have proceeded 
with more caution, and have not searched for geologi- 
cal causes beyond the established limits of physical and 
chemical science, there still remain much diversity and 
contradiction. 

According to one of these writers, every thing has 
been successively precipitated and deposited, nearly as 
it exists at present ; but the sea, which covered all, has 
gradually retired. 

Another conceives, that the materials of the moun- 
tains are incessantly wasted and floated down by the 
rivers, and carried to the bottom of the ocean, to be 
there heated under an enormous pressure, and to form 
strata which shall be violently lifted up at some future 
period, by the heat that now consolidates and hardens 
them. 

A third supposes the fluid materials of the globe to 
have been divided among a multitude of successive 
lakes, placed like the benches of an amphitheatre; 
which, after having deposited our shelly strata, have 
successively broken their dikes, to descend and fill the 
basin of the ocean. 

According to a fourth, tides of seven or eight hun- 
dred fathoms have carried off from time to time the 
bottom of the ocean, throwing it up in mountains 
and hills on the primitive vallies and plains of the 
continent. 

A fifth conceives the various fragments of which the 
surface of the eartl is composed to have fallen succes- 
sively from heaven, in the manner of meteoric stones, 
and alleges that they still retain the remarks of their 
origin in the unknown species of animals whose exuvie 
they contain. 

By a sixth, the globe is supposed to be hollow, and 
to contain in its cavity a nucleus of loadstone, which is 
dragged from one pole of the earth to the other by the 
attraction of comets, changing the centre of gravity, 
and consequently hurrying the great body of the ocean 
along with it, so as alternately to drown the two 
hemispheres. 

It was reserved for Cuvier, who to great acuteness 
and readiness of intellect, added a solid sense, and a 
faithful reason, to light upon the seemingly obvious 
plan of judging the creation by its nature; to judge of 
the past by the present ;—in fact, to begin at the right 
end. Had Cuvier lived in the time of Galileo, he 
would, like the Florentine, have been put to the tor- 
ture, for he insisted upon arguing from facts and natu- 
ral appearances, and would take no evidence but that 
of his own eyes. 

When the traveller passes through those fertile plains 
where gently flowing streams nourish in their course 
an abundant vegetation, and where the soil, inhabited 
by a numerous population, adorned with flourishing 
villages, opulent cities, and superb monuments, is never 
disturbed except by the ravages of war and the op- 
pression of tyrants, he is not led to suspect that nature 
also has had her intestine wars, and that the surface or 
the globe has been much convulsed by successive revo- 
lutions and various catastrophes. But his ideas change 
as soon as he digs into that soil which presented such 
a peaceful aspect, or ascends the hills which border the 
plain. 

The lowest and most level parts of the earth, when 
penetrated to a very great depth, exhibit nothing but 
horizontal strata composed of various substances, and 
containing almost all of them innumerable marine pro- 
ductions. Similar strata, with the same kind of pro- 
ductions, compose the hills even to a great height. 
Sometimes the shells are so numerous as to constitute 
the entire body of the stratum. They are almost every- 
where in such a perfect state of preservation, that even 
the smallest of them retain their most delicate parts, 
their sharpest ridges, and their finest and tenderest pro- 
cesses. They are found in elevations far above the level 
of every part of the ocean, and in places to which the 
sea couid not be conveyed by any existing cause. They 
are not only inclosed in loose sand, but are often in- 
crusted and penetrated on all sides by the hardest 
stones. Every part of the earth, every hemisphere, 
every continent, every island of any size, exhibits the 
same phenomenon. We are therefore forcibly led to 
believe not only that the sea has at one period or an- 
other covered all our plains, but that it must have re- 
mained there for a long time, and in a state of tran- 
quillity; which circumstance was necessary for the 
formation of deposits so extensive, so thick, in part so 
solid, and containing exuvie so perfectly preserved. 

The time is past for ignorance to assert that these 
remains of organized bodies are mere lusus natura,— 
productions generated in the womb of the earth by its 
own creative powers. A nice and scrupulous com- 
parison of.their forms, of their contexture, and fre- 
quently even of their composition, cannot detect the 
slightest difference between these shells and the shells 
which still inhabit the sea. They have therefore once 
lived in the sea, and been deposited by it: the sea con- 
sequently must have rested in the places where the 
deposition has taken place. Hence it is evident that 
the basin or reservoir containing the sea has undergone 


some change at least, either in extent, or in sit 

or in both. Such is the result of the very first sea: 

and of the most superficial examination. , 
The traces of revolutions become still more ‘ 


and decisive when we ascend a little higher, and pe ; 
z 


proach nearer to the foot of the great chains of 
tains. There are still found many beds of shells 
some of these are even larger and more solid; ‘the 
shells are quite as numerous and as entirely preserved. 
but they are not of the same species with those which 
were found in the less elevated regions. The 
which contain them are not so generally horizonta). 
they have various degrees of inclination, and are , 
times situated vertically, While in the plains and Jow 
hills it was necessary to dig deep in order to detect the 
succession of the strata, here we perceive them 
means of the vallies which time or violence has pro- 
duced, and which disclose their edges to the eye of the 
observer. At the bottom of these declivities, huge 
masses of their debris are collected, and form 

hills, the height of which is augmented by the opera: 
tion of every thaw and of every storm. 

These inclined or vertical strata, which form the 
ridges of the secondary mountains, do not rest on the 
horizontal strata of the hills which are situated gt 
their base, and serve as their first steps; but, on the 
contrary, are situated underneath them. The latter 
are placed upon the declivities of the former. When 
we dig through the horizontal strata in the neighbour- 
hood of the inclined strata, the inclined strata are jp. 
variably found below. Nay, sometimes, when the jp. 
clined strata are not too much elevated, their summit 
is surmounted by horizontal strata. The inclined strata 
are, therefore, more ancient than the horizontal strata, 
And as they must necessarily have been formed ing 
horizontal position, they have been subsequently 
shifted into their inclined or vertical position, and that 
too before the horizontal strata were placed above 
them. 

Thus the sea, previous to the formation of the hori- 
zontal strata, had formed others, which by some means, 
have been broken, lifted up, and overturned in a thou- 
sand ways. There had therefore been also at least one 
change in the basin of that sea which preceded ours; it 
had also experienced at least one revolution; and as 
several of these inclined strata which it had formed 
first, are elevated above the level of the horizontal 
strata which have succeeded and which surround 
them, this revolution, while it gave them their present 
inclination, had also caused them to project above the 
level of the sea, so as to form jslands, or at least rocks 
and inequalities ; and this must have happened whe 
ther one of their edges was lifted above the water, or 
the depression of the opposite edge caused the water 
to subside This is the second result, not less obvious, 
nor less clearly demonstrated than the first, to every 
one who will take the trouble of studying carefully the 
remains by which it is illustrated and proved. 

If we institute a more detailed comparison between 
the various strata and those remains of animals which 
they contain, we shall soon discover still more nume- 
rous differences among them, indicating a proportional 
number of changes in their condition. The sea has not 
always deposited stony substances of the same kind. 
It has observed a regular succession as to the nature of 
its deposits; the more ancient the strata are, so much 
the more uniform and extensive are they; and the 
more recent they are, the more limited are they, and 
the more variation is observed in them at small dis. 
tances. Thus the great catastrophes which have pro- 
duced revolutions in the basin of the sea, were preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by changes in the nature of 
the fluid and of the substances which it held in solv- 
tion; and when the surface of the seas came to be di- 
vided by islands and projecting ridges, different changes 
took place in every separate basin. 

Amidst these changes of the general fluid, it must 
have been almost impossible for the some kind of ani- 
mals to continue to live:—nor did they do so in fact. 
Their species, and even their genera, change with the 
strata; and although the same species occasionally 
recur at small distances, it is generally the case thet 
the shells of the ancient strata have forms peculiar to 
themselves ; that they gradually disappear, till they at 
not to be seen at all in the recent strata, still lessim 
the existing seas, in which, indeed, we w-ver discover 
their corresponding species, and where several even of 
their genera are not to be found; that, on the contralj, 
the shells of the recent strata resemble, as it respects 
the genus, those which still exist in the sea; and 
in the last-formed and loosest of these strata thereat 
some species which the eye of the most expert natu" 
ralist cannot distinguish from those which at 
inhabit the ocean. 

In animal nature, therefore, there has been a suctet” 
sion of changes corresponding to those which have 
taken place in the chemical nature of the fluid; and 
when the sea last receded from our continent, its inht 
bitants were not very different from those which.it 
continues to support. 

Finally, if we examine with greater core these It 
mains of organized bodies, we shall discover, in the 
midst even of the most ancient secondary strata, 
strata that are crowded with animal or vege 
ductions, which belong to the land and to fresh water” 
and amongst the more recent strata, that is, the 
which are nearest the surface, there are some 
in which land animals are buried under heaps ¢f @ 
rine productions. Thus the various catastrophes of om 
planet have not only ‘caused the different parts 
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ts to rise by aegrees from the basin of the 
but it has also frequently happened, that lands 
had been laid dry have been again covered by 
r, in consequence either of these lands sinking 
below the level of the sea, or of the sea being 
above the level of the lands. The particular 
ions of the earth also which the sea has abandoned 
its last retreat, had been laid dry once before, and 
had at that time produced quadrupeds, birds, plants, and 
all kinds of terrestrial production ; it had then been in- 
ted by the sea, which has since retired from it, 

and left it to be occupied by its own proper inhabi- 


Me changes which have taken place in the produc- 

tions of the shelly strata, have not, therefore, been en- 

tirely owing to a gradual and general retreat of the 

waters, but to successive irruptions and retreats, the 

final result of which, however, has been an universal 
ression of the level of the sea. 

These repeated irruptions and retreats of the sea 
have been neither slow nor gradual ; most of the catas- 
trophes which have occasioned them have been sudden, 
and this is easily proved, especially with regard to the 
Jast of them, the traces of which are most conspicuous. 
Jn the northern nations it has left the carcases of some 
large quadrupeds, which the ice had arrested, and 
which are preserved even to the present day, with their 
skin, their hair, and their flesh. If they had not been 
frozen as soon as killed, they must quickly have been 
decomposed by putrefaction. In one case, a rhinoceros, 
discovered by Mr. Adams on the banks of Jena, the 
flesh was so well preserved, that it was eaten by dogs. 
Numberless living beings have been the victims of 
these catastrophes ; some have been destroyed by inun- 
dations; others laid dry by the bottom of the seas 
being instantaneously elevated. Their races have 
become extinct, and have left no memorial except 
some small fragments which the naturalist can 
scarcely recognize. But what is still more astonish- 
ing, and not less certain, there have not been always 
living creatures on the earth; and it is easy for the 
observer to discover the period at which the animal 
productions began to be deposited. : 

As we ascend to higher points of elevation, and ad- 
vance towards the lofty summits of the mountains, the 
remains of marine animals, that multitude of shells we 
have spoken of, begin very soon to grow rare, and at 
length disappear altogether. We arrive at strata of a 
different nature, which contain no vestige at all of living 
creatures. Nevertheless, their crystallization, and 
even the nature of their strata, show that they also 
have been formed in a fluid; their inclined position 
and their slopes show that they also have been moved 
and overturned; the oblique manner in which they 
sink under the shelly strata shows that they have been 
formed before these; and the height to which their 
bare and rugged tops are elevated above all the shelly 
strata, shows that their summits have never again been 
covered by the sea since they were raised up out of its 
bosom. J i 

Such are those primitive or primordial mountains 
which traverse our continents in various directions, 
rising above the clouds, separating the basins of the 
rivers from one another, serving, by means of their 
eternal snows, as reservoirs for feeding the springs, and 
forming in some measure the skeleton, or, as it were, 
the rough frame-work of the earth. 

Their jagged, disorderly shapes are proofs of the 
violence with which they have been elevated. Yet, 
amidst all their confusion, some naturalists have 
thought that they perceived a certain degree of order 
prevailing, and that among these immense beds of 
rpek, broken and overturned though they be, a regular 
succession is observed, which is nearly the same in all 
the different chains of mountains. According to them, 
the granite, which surmounts every other rock; and 
is the most ancient of any that has yet been discovered 
in the place assigned it by nature. The central ridges 
of most of the mountain chains are composed of it; 
slaty rocks, such as clay slates, granular quartz (Gres), 
and mica slate, rest upon upon its sides and form la- 
teral chains; granular, foliated limestone, or marble, 
and other calcareous rocks that do not contain shells, 
rest upon the slate, forming the exterior ranges, and 
are the last formations by which this ancient unin- 
habited sea seems to have prepared itself for the pro- 
duction of its beds of shells. 

On all occasions, even in districts that lie at a dis- 
tance from the great mountain chains, where the more 
recent strata have been digged through, and the exter- 
nal covering of the earth penetrated to a considerable 
depth, nearly the same order of stratification has been 
found as that already described. The crystallized marbles 
hever cover the shelly strata; the granite in mass never 
tests upon the crystallized marble, except in a few 
Places where it seems to have been formed of granites 
hewer epochs. In one word, the foregoing arrange- 
ment appears to be general, and must therefore depend 
Upon general causes, which have on all occasions ex- 
erted the same influence from one extremity of the 
earth to the other. 

Hence, it is impossible to deny, that the waters of 

sea have formerly, and for a long time, covered 
those masses of matter which now constitute our highest 
Mountains; and farther, that these waters, during a 
long time, did not support any living bodies. Thus, 
thas not been only since the commencement of ani- 
mal life that these numerous changes and revolutions 
taken place in the constitution of the external 
Covering of our globe. For the masses formed previous: 





to that event have suffered changes, as well as those 
which have been formed since; they have also suffered 
violent changes in their positions, and a part of these 
assuredly took place while they existed alone, and be- 
fore they were covered over by the shelly masses. The 
proof of this lies in the overturnings, the disruptions, 
and the fissures which are observable in their strata, as 
well as those of more recent formation, which are there 
even in greater number and better defined. 

But these primitive masses have also suffered other 
revolutions, posterior to the formation of the secon- 


_dary strata, and have, perhaps, given rise to, or at least 


have partaken of, some portion of the revolutions and 
changes which these latter strata have experienced. 
There are actually considerable portions of the primitive 
strata uncovered, although placed in lower situations 
than many of the secondary strata; and we cannot con- 
ceive how it should have so happened, unless the primi- 
tive strata, in these places, had forced themselves into 
view, after the formation of those which are secondary. 
In some countries, we find numerous and prodigiously 
large blocks of primitive substances scattered over the 
surface of the secondary strata, and separated by deep 
vallies from the peaks or ridges whence these blocks 
have been derived. It is necessary, therefore, either 
that these blocks must have been thrown into those 
situations by means of eruptions, or that the vallies, 
which otherwise must have stopped their course, did 
not exist at the time of their being transported to their 
present sites. 

The nature of many agents in these changes it is now 
impossible to determine. There still exist, however, 
four causes in full activity, which contribute to make 
alterations on the surface of our earth. These are 
rains and thaws, which waste down the steep moun- 
tains, and occasion their fragments to collect at their 
bottoms; streams of water, which sweep away these 
fragments, and afterwards deposit them in places where 
their current is abated; the sea, which undermines the 
foundations of elevated coasts, forming steep cliffs in 
their places, and which throws up hillocks of sand upon 
flat coasts ; and, finally, volcanoes, which pierce through 
the most solid strata from below, and either elevate or 
scatter abroad the vast quantity of matter which they 
eject. 

The rajns which fall upon the ridges and summits of 
the mountains, the vapours which are condensed there, 
and the snow which is melted, descend by an infinite 
number of rills along their slopes, carrying off some 
portions of the materials of which these ridges and 
summits are composed, and marking their courses by 
numerous gutters. In their progress downwards, 
these small rills soon unite in the deeper furrows with 
which the surface of all mountains is ploughed up, run 
off through the deep vallies which intersect the bot- 
toms of the mountains, and at length form the streams 
and rivers which restore to the sea the waters that it 
had formerly supplied to the atmosphere. 

When the snow melts, or when a storm takes place, 
these mountain torrents become suddenly swelled, and 
rush down the declivities with a violence and rapidity 
proportioned to their steepness: they dash against the 
feet of these taluses of fallen fragments which form the 
sides of all the elevated vallies, carrying along with 
them the rounded fragments of which they are com- 
posed, which become smoothed and still farther polished 
by rubbing on each other. But, in proportion as the 
swollen torrents reach the more level vallies, and the 
force of their current is diminished, or when they ar- 
rive at more expanded basins which allow their waters 
to spread out, they then throw out on their banks the 
largest of these stones which they had rolled down: 
the smaller fragments are deposited still lower; and, 
in general, nothing reaches the great canal of the river 
except the minutest fragments, or the impalpable par- 
ticles, which afterwards subside to form mud. It often 
happens also, before these streams unite to form great 
rivers, that they have to pass through large and deep 
lakes, where they deposit the mud brough: down from 
the mountains, and whence their waters flow out quite 
limpid. © 

The rivers in lower levels, and all the streams which 
take their rise in lower mountains or hills, produce 
effects on the grounds through which they flow, more 
or less analogous to those of the torrents from the 
higher mountains. When swelled by great rains, they 
undermine the bottoms of the earthy or sandy hills 
which lie in their way, and carry their fragments to be 
deposited on the lower grounds which they inundate, 
and which are somewhat raised in height by each suc- 
cessive inundation. Finally, when these rivers reach 
the great lakes, or the sea, and when of course that 
rapid motion by which they are enabled to keep the 
particles of mud in suspension has wholly ceased, these 
particles are deposited at each side of their mouths, 
where they form low grounds, by which the coasts or 
banks of the river are gradually lengthened out into the 
sea or lake. And if these new coasts are so situated 
that the sea also throws up sand to contribute towards 
their increase, provinces, and even entire kingdoms, are 
thus as it were created, which usually become the 
richest and most fertile regions, if their rulers permit 
human industry to exert itself.in peace. 

The effects produced by the sea alone, without the 
aid of rivers, are far less beneficial. "When the sea coast 
is low, and the bottom. consists of sand, the waves push 


this sand towards the shore, where at every reflux of 


the tide it becomes partially dried; and the winds, 
which almost always: blow from the sea, drift’ up:some 
pertion of iton-the beach, By this means, downs, or 


——— 
ranges of low sand hills, are formed along the coast. 
These, if not fixed by the growth of suitable plants, 
either disseminated by nature, or propagated by human 
industry, would be gradually, but certainly carried to- 
wards the interior, covering up the fertile plains with 
their sterile particles, and rendering them unfit for the 
habitation of mankind ; because the same winds which 
carried the loose dry sand from the shore to form the 
downs, would necessarily continue to drift that which is 
at the summit farther towards the land. 

On the other hand, when the original coast happens 
to be high, so that the sea is unable to cast up any 
thing upon it, a gradual, but destructive operation is 
carried on in a different way. The incessant agitation 
of the waves wears it away at the bottom, and at length 
succeeds in undermining it, causing the upper materials 
to slide and tumble down, and converting the whole 
elevation into steep sloping buffs or cliffs. In the pro- 
gress of this change, the more elevated materials which 
tumble down into the sea, have their softer parts 
washed out and carried away by the waves; while the 
harder parts, continually rolled about in the agitated 
water, form vast collections of rounded stones and 
pebbles, and of sand of various degrees of fineness, 
which at length accumulate into sloping banks or flat 
beaches, and protect the bottoms of' the cliffs against 
further depredations. 

The importance of investigating the relations of 
extraneous fossils with the strata in which they are 
contained is quite obvious. It is to them alone that we 
owe the commencement even of a Theory of the Ear’ 
as, but for them, we could never have even suspec. 
that there had existed any successive epochs in the for- 
mation of our earth, and a series of different and con- 
secutive operations in reducing it to its present state. 
By them alone we are enabled to ascertain, with the 
utmost certainty, that our earth has not always been 
covered over by the same external crust; because we 
are thoroughly assured that the organized bodies to 
which these fossil remains belong must have lived upon 
the surface, before they came to be buried, as they now 
are, ata great cepth. It is only by means of analogy, 
that we have been enabled to extend to the primitive 
formations, the same conclusions which are furnished 
directly for the secondary formations by the extrane- 
ous fossils ; and if there had only existed formations or 
strata in which there were no extraneous fossils, it 
could never have been asserted that these several for- 
mations had not been simultaneous. 

It is also owing to these extraneous fossils, slight as 
is the knowledge we have hitherto acquired respecting 
them, that we have been enabled to discover the iittle 
that we yet know concerning the revolutions of our 
globe. From them we have learned, that the strata, or 
at least those which contain their remains, have been 
quietly deposited in a fluid ; that the variations of the 
several strata must have corresponded with the varia- 
tions in the nature of the fluid; that they have been 
left bare by the transportation of this fluid to some 
other place; and that this fact must have happened 
more than once. Nothing of all this could have been 
known with certainty, without the aid of extraneous 
fossils. 

The study of the mineralogical part of geology, 
though not less necessary, and even a great deal more 
useful to the practical arts, is yet much less instruc- 
tive so far as respects the objects of our present 
enquiry. We remain in utter ignorance respecting the 
causes which have given rise to the variety in the 
mineral substances of which the strata are composed. 
We are ignorant even of the agents which may have 
held some of these substances in a state of solution ; and 
it is still disputed respecting several of them, whether 
they have owed their origin to the agency of water or 
of fire. After all, philosophers are only agreed on one 
point, which is, that the sea has changed its place ; and 
this could never have been certainly known, but for the 
existence of extraneous fossils. These fossils, then, 
which have given rise to the theory of the earth, have 
at the same time furnished its principal illustrations— 
the only ones, indeed, that have as yet been generally 
received and acknowledged. 

It is obvious, that among animal remains, the study 
of land quadrupids must lead to the most decided con- 
clusions, since their race is so much better known than 
marine animals ; and among land animals, quadrupeds, 
from their size, are best known of all. To the remains 
of the larger animals therefore, do we look for the clear- 
est index of time and its changes. 

Naturalists certainly have not explored all the conti- 
nents; nor are the discoveries yet completed of tne 
different species of animals. It therefore may be al- 
leged that the fossil remains may belong to some yet 
undiscovered remains of still existent animals. A little 
consideration will, however, show this to be unfounded. 
Islands of a moderate size, and at a distance from con- 
tinents, usually have none but a few small quadrupeds. 

It is true that the great continents have large qua- 
drupeds, and generally speaking, contain species proper 
to each. If, therefore, any new continent remained to 
be discovered, we might expect to find unknown species 
of animals. A glance at the map will prove that this 
is not the case, unless it be at the antarctic pole, where 
eternal ice necessarily forbids the existence of animal 
life. Doubtless, European travellers cannot easily pe- 
netrate through vast extents of countries which are 
either uninhabited, or peopled only with ferocious 
tribes; and this is peculiarly the case in regard to 
Affice, But there is nothing to prevent the animals 
themselves from roaming in all directions, and pefit- 
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trating to the coasts. Even although great chains of 
mountains may intervene between the coasts and the 
interior deserts, these must certainly be broken in some 
parts to allow the rivers to come through ; and in these 
burning deseits the animals naturally follow the courses 
of the rivers. The inhabitants of the coasts must also 
frequently penetrate inland along the rivers, and will 
quickly acquire a knowledge of all the remarkable liv- 
ing creatures, even to the very sources of these rivers, 
either from personal observation, or by intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the interior. At no period of 
onr history, therefore, could civilized nations frequent 
the coasts cf large countries for any length of time, 
without gaining some tolerable knowledge of all the 
animals they contained, or at least of such as were any 
way remarkable for their size or configuration. This 
reasoning is supported by well-known facts. Thus, 
although the ancients seem never to have passed the 
mountains of Iamus, or to have crossed the Ganges 
towards the east of Asia, and never penetrated far to 
the south of Mount Atlas in Africa, yet they were ac- 
quainted with all the larger animals of these two 
grand divisions of the world; and if they have not dis- 
tinguished all their species, it was because the simi- 
larities of these occasioned them to be founded to- 
gether, and not because they had not seen them, or 
heard them talked of by others. 

The ancients know all the larger quadrupeds. Aris- 
totle’s descriptions of the elephant is more exact than 
Buffon’s. They were familiar with the rhinoceros; 
knew the hippopotamus, both species of camel, and the 
giraffe, or cameleopard. In short, more or less of all 
the species with which we are acquainted in the pre- 
sent day in the old world. They describe them too, 
where the opportunities are equal, precisely as we do. 
Consequently, there has been no gradual change in 
animal nature. 

After all that has been said, it is quite impossible to 
conceive that the enormous mastedontes and gigantic 
megatheria, whose bones have been discovered under 
ground in North and South America, can still exist 
alive in that quarter of the world. They could not fail 
to be observed by the hunting tribes, which continually 
wander in all directions through the wilds of America. 
Indeed, they themselves seem to be fully aware that 
these animals no longer exist in their country, as they 
have invented a fabulous account of their destruction, 
alleging that they were all killed by the Great Spirit, 
to prevent them from extirpating the human race. It 
is quite obvious, that this fable has been invented sub- 
sequently to the discovery of the bones; just as the 
inhabitants of Siberia have contrived one respecting the 
mammoth, whose bones have been found in that 
country, alleging that it still lives under ground like 
the mole; and just as the ancients had their fables 
about the graves of giants, who were thought to have 
been buried wherever the bones of elephants happened 
to be dug up. 

From all these considerations it may be safely con- 
cluded, as shall be more minutely explained in the 
sequel,—That if none of the large species of quadru- 
peds, whose remains are now found imbedded in regular 
rocky strata, are at all similar to any of the known 
living species. That this circumstance is by no means 
the mere effect of chance, or because the species to 
which these fossil bones have belonged are still con- 
cealed in the desert and uninhabited parts of the world, 
and have hitherto escaped the observation of travellers ; 
but, that this astonishing phenomenon has proceeded 
from general causes, and that the careful investigation 
of it affords one of the best means for discovering and 
explaining tha nature of these causes. 

Every organized individual forms an entire system of 
its own, all the parts of which mutually correspond, 
and concur to produce a certain definite purpose, by 
reciprocal reaction, or by combining towards the same 
end. Hence none of these separate parts can change 
their forms without a corresponding change on the 
other perts of the same animal, and consequently each 
of these parts taken separately, indicates all the other 
parts to which it has belonged. Thus, if the viscera 
of an animal are so organized as only to be fitted for 
the digestion of recent flesh, it is also requisite that 
the jaws should be so constructed as to fit them for 
devouring prey; the claws must be constructed for 
seizing and tearing it to pieces; the teeth for cutting 
and dividing its flesh ; the entire system of the limbs, 
or organs of motion, for pursuing and overtaking it; 
and the organs of sense, for discovering it at a distance. 

In like manner, each minvter part of each indivi- 
dual animal must correspond to its nature, wants, and 
habits ; and, as a part, to the whole frame of the ani- 
mal. So universal is this arrangement, that if one 
animal resembles another in a part, it also does in the 
whole, and in its nature and habits. With this in view, 
Cuvier made diligent studies among existing animals, 
comparing their forms with their habits, in order to 
deduce the habits and natures of fossil animals from 
the forms of those parts which have been preserved. 

In this manner we have ascertained and classified the 
fossil remains of seventy-eight different quadrupeds, in 
the viviparous ana oviparous classes. Of these forty- 
nine are distinct species hitherto entirely unknown to 
naturalists. Eleven or twelve others have such entire 
resemblance to species already known, as to leave no 
doubts whatever of their identity ; and the remaining 
sixteen or eighteen have considerable traits of resem- 
blance to known species, but the comparison of these 
has not yet been made with so much precision as to re- 
move all dubiety.{ _ 


Of the forty-nine new or hither? unknown species, 
twenty-seven are necessarily referable to seven new 
genera; while the other twenty-two new species belong 
to sixteen genera, or sub-genera, already known. The 
whole number of genera and sub-genera to which the 
fossil remains of quadrupeds hitherto investigated are 
referable, are thirty-six, including those belonging both 
to known and unknown species. 

The most important consideration, that which has 
been the chief object in M. Cuvier’s researches, and 
which constitutes their legitimate connection with the 
theory of the earth, is to ascertain the particular strata 
in which each of the species was found, and to enquire 
if any of the general laws could be ascertained, relative 
either to the zoological subdivisions, or to the greater 
or less resemblance between these fossil species and 
those which still exist upon the earth. 

The laws already recognised with respect to these 
relations are very distinct and satisfactory. 

It is, in the first place, clearly ascertained, that the 
oviparous quadrupeds are found considerably earlier, or 
in more ancient strata, than those of the viviparous 
class. Thus the crocodiles of Honfleur and of England 
are found underneath the chalk. The monitors of Thu- 
ringia would be still more ancient, if, according to the 
Wernerian school, the copper-slate in which they are 
contained, along with a great number of fishes supposed 
to have belonged to fresh water, is to be placed among 
the most ancient strata of the secondary formations. 
The great alligators, or crocodiles, and the tortoises of 
Maestricht, are found in the chalk formations; but 
these are both marine animals. 

The earliest appearance of fossil bones seems to in- 
dicate, that dry lands and fresh waters must have 
existed before the formation of the chalk strata. Yet 
neither at that early epoch, nor during the formation 
of the chalk strata, nor even for a long period after- 
wards, do we find any fossil remains of mammiferous 
land-quadrupeds. 

We begin to find the bones of mammiferous sea- 
animals, namely, of the lamantin and of seals, in the 
coarse shell limestone which immediately covers the 
chalk strata in the neighbourhood of Paris. But no 
bones of mammiferous land-quadrupeds are to be found 
in that formation; and, notwithstanding the most care- 
ful investigations, Cuvier was never able to discover 
the slightest traces of this class, except in the forma- 
tions which lie over the coarse lime-stone strata; but 
immediately on reaching these more recent formations, 
the bones of land-quadrupeds are discovered in great 
abundance. 

As it is reasonable to believe that shells and fish did 
not exist at the period of the formation of the primi- 
tive rocks, we are also led to conclude that the ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds began to exist along with the fishes, 
and at the commencement of the period which pro- 
duced the secondary formations; while the land-quad- 
rupeds did not appear upon the earth till long after- 
wards, and until the coarse shell limestone has been 
already deposited, which contains the greater part of 
our genera of shells, although of quite different species 
from those that are now found in a natural state. 

It is remarkable that those coarse limestone strata, 
which are chiefly employed at Paris for building, are 
the last formed strata which indicate a long and quiet 
continuance of the water of the sea above the surface 
of our continent. Above them, indeed, there are found 
formations containing abundance of shells and other 
productions of the sea; but these consist of alluvial 
materials, sand, marle, sandstone, or clay, which rather 
indicate transportations that have taken place with some 
degree of violence, than strata formed by quiet deposi- 
tions ; and where some regylar rocky strata, of incon- 
siderable extent and thickness, appear above or below 
these alluvial formations, they generally bear the marks 
of having been deposited from fresh water. 

All the known specimens of the bones of viviparous 
la1d-quadrudeps, have either been found in these for- 
mations from fresh water, or in the alluvial formations ; 
whence there is every reason to conclude that these 
animals have only begun to exists, or at least to leave 
their remains in the strata of our earth, since the last 
retreat of the sea but one, and during that state of the 
world which preceded its last irruption. 

There is also a derterminate order observable in 
the disposition of these bones in regard to each 
other, which indicates a very remarkable succession in 
the appearance of the different species. All the genera 
which are now unknown, as the palewotheria, anuplo- 
theria, &c. with the localities of which we are thoroughly 


acquainted, are found in the most ancient of those for- 
mations of which we are now treating, or those which 
are placed directly over the coarse limestone strata. It 
is chiefly they which occupy the regular strata that 
have been deposited from fresh water, or certain allu- 
vial beds of every ancient formation, generally com- 
posed of sand and rounded pebbles; which were per- 
haps the earliest alluvial formations of the ancient 
world. Along with these there are also found some 
lost species of known genera, but in small numbers ; 
together with some oviparous quadrupeds and some 
fish, which appear to have been inhabitants of fresh 
water. The strata containing these are always more or 


less covered with alluvial formations, filled with shells 
and other productions of the sea. 

The most celebrated of the unknown species belong- 
ing to known genera, or to genera nearly allied to those 
that are known, as the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, and mastodon, are never found along with 
the more ancient genera; but are only contained in al- 








luvial formations, sometimes along with sea 
sometimes with fresh-water shells, but never in 
rocky strata. Every thing found along with these 
cies is either, like them, unknown, or at least dow 
ful. 


Lastly, the bones of species which are apparently the ! | 


same with those that still exist alive, are never 
except in the very latest alluvial depositions, or those 
which are either formed on the sides of rivers, of oy 
the bottoms of ancient jakes or marshes now dried up, 
or in the substance of beds of peat, or in the 
and caverns of certain rocks, or at small depths below 
the present surface, in places where they may have 
been overwhelmed by debris, or even buried by man: 
And, althongh these bones are the most recent of all, 
they are almost always, owing to their superficial sitya, 
tion, the worst preserved. 

An objection has been made to which we have before 
alluded; that the present existing species of M 
may be but modifications of the remains we now find 
in a fossil state. If the species have changed 
degrees as we may assume, we ought to find traces of 
this gradual modification, some intermediate condition, 
This, however, is not the case. It may therefore he 
concluded that both ancient and existing species were 
permanent and distinct. In addition to this, as we 
have before stated, as long as animals have been de. 
scribed, they have not varied. When we endeavour 
to prove that the rocky strata contain the long remains 
of several genera, and the loose strata those of severg} 
species, all of which are not now existing animals 
the face of the globe, it is not pretenacd thut a new 
creation was required for calling our present races of 
animals into existence. It is only urged that they did 
not anciently occupy the same places, and that 
must have come from some other part of the globe, 
Let us suppose, for instance, that a prodigious inroag 
of the sea were now to cover the continent of New 
Holland with a coat of sand and other earthly mate. 
rials; this would necessarily bury the carcases of many 
animals belonging to the genera of kanguroo, phaseo. 
loma, dasyurus, peramela, flying-phalangers, echidna, 
and ornithorinchus, and would consequently entirely 
extinguish all the species of all these genera, as not 
one of them is to be found in any other county, 
Were the same revolution to lay dry the numerous 
narrow straits which separate New Holland from New 
Guinea, the Indian islands, and the continent of Asia, 
a road would be opened for the elephant, rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, horses, camels, tygers, and all the other 
Asiatic animals, to occupy a land in which they are 
hitherto unknown. Were some future naturalist, after 
becoming well acquainted with the living animals of 
that country in this supposed new condition, to search 
below the surface on which these animals were nou- 
rished, he would then discover the remains of quite 
different races. 

What New Holland would then be, under these 
hypothetical circumstances, Europe, Sibcria, and a 
large portion of America, actually now are. Pe 
hereafter, when other countries shall be investigated, 
and New Holland among the rest, they also may be 
found to have all undergone similar revolutions, and 
perhaps may have made reciprocal changes of animal 
productions. If we push the former supposition some- 
what farther, and, after the supply of Asiatic animals 
to New Holland, admit that a subsequent catastrophe 
might overwhelm Asia, the primitive country of the 
migrated animals, future geologists and naturalists 
would perhaps be equally at a loss to discover whence 
the then living animals of New Holland had come, as 
we now are to find out the original habitations of our 
present fossil animals. 

It is quite undeniable that no human bones have 
been hitherto discovered among the extraneous fossil 
remains, properly so called, and this furnishes a strong 
proof that the extinct races which are now in a fossil 
state, were not varieties of the known species, since 
they never could have been subject to human influ- 
ence. The bones so often asserted to be human 
among the true fovsil, never stand the test of rigid 
examination. Petrifactions, which have been disco- 
vered, have always proved referrable to local causes. 
Yet human bones preserve equally well with those of 
animais, when placed in the same circumstances. M. 
Cuvier has picked up from the excavation made in the 
ancient church of St. Geneveive, human bones that 
had been interred below the remains of the first race, 
and which may even have belonged to some princes of 
the family of Clovis, and which still retain their 
forms very perfectly. We do not find in ancient fields 
of battle, that the skeletons of men are more wasted 
than those of horses, except in so far as they may be 
influenced by size ; and we find among extraneous fos’ 
sils the bones of animals as small as rats, perfectly 
well preserved ; nor is there any observable difference 
in this respect in the mummies of Egypt, between the 
men and the quadrupeds. 

Every circumstance, therefore, contributes to estal 
lish this position,—That the human race did not exist 
in the countries in which the fossil bones of ani 
have been discovered, at the epoch when these bones 
were covered up; as there cannot be a single reason 
assigned why men should have entirely escaped from 
such general catastrophes ; or, if they also had been 
destroyed and covered over at the same time, why 
their remains should not be now found along 
those of the other animals. I do not presume, how 
ever, to conclude that man did not exist at all 
these epochs. He may havé then inhabited some nat” 
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row regions, whence he went forth to re-people the 
earth of the cessation of these terrible revolutions and 

elmings. Perhaps even the places which he 
then inhabited may have been sunk into the abyss, 
and the bones of that destroyed human race may yet 
remain buried under the bottom of some actual seas ; 
all except a small number of individuals who were 
destined to continue the species. 

However this may have been, the establishment of 
mankind in those countries in which the fossil bones 
of land animals have been found, that is to say, in the 

t part of Europe, Asia and America, must ne- 
cessarily have been posterior not only to the revolu- 
tions which covered up these bones, but also to those 
other revolutions, by which the strata containing the 
bones have been laid bare. Hence it clearly appears, 
that no argument for the antiquity of the human race 
in those countries can be founded either upon these 
fossil bones, or upon the more or less considerable 
collections of rocks or earthy materials by which they 
are covered. cee 

On the contrary, by a careful investigation of what 
has. taken place on the surface of the globe, since it has 
been laid dry for the last time, and its continents have 
assumed their present form, at least in such parts as 
are somewhat elevated above the level of the ocean, it 
may be clearly scen that this last revolution and con- 
acquently the establishment of our existing societies, 
could not have been very ancient. This result is one 
of the best established, and least attended to in rational 
zoology; and it is so much the more valuable, as it 
connects natural and civil history together in one un- 
interrupted serics. ' 

Itis to be remarked, that every where the traditional 
histories, fix the date of the last revolution about the 
same period, viz. five or six thousand years back. The 
early histories of the Chinese, upon which they so 
much pride themselves, bear evidence of a much later 
invention than they would allow. 

M. Cuvier’s deduction from these premises is this :— 

That if there is any circumstance thoroughly esta- 
blished in geology, it is, that the crust of our globe 
has been subjected to a great and sudden revolution, 
the epoch of which cannot be dated much farther back 
than five or six thousand years ago; that this revolu- 
tion had buried all the countries which were before 
inhabited by men and by the other animals that are 
now best known; that the same revolution had laid 
dry the bed of the last ocean, which now forms all the 
countries at present inhabited ; that the small number 
of individuals of men and other animals that escaped 
from the effects of that great revolution, have since 
propagated and spread over the lands then newly laid 
dry ; and consequently, that the human race has only 
resumed a progressive state of improvement since that 
epoch, by forming established societies, raising monu- 
ments, collecting natural facts, and constructing 
systems of science and of learning. 

Yet farther,—That the countries which are now in- 
habited, and which were laid dry by this last revolu- 
tion, had been formerly inhabited at a more remote 
era, if not by man, at least by land animals; that, 
consequently, at least one previous revolution had 
submerged them under the waters and that, judging 
from the different orders of animals of which we dis- 
cover the remains in a fossil state, they had probably 
experienced two or three irruptions of the sea. 


a 
PAGANINI. 
[To the Editor of the London Journal.} 


Sir, these lines on Paganini, 


TURPIN’S RIDE TO HOUGH GREEN. 


BY WHICH HE PROVED HIS FAMOUS ALIBI AND SAVED 
HIS LIFE. 


[From the new novel of Rookwood, a work with con- 
siderable evidences of power, but exaggerated and dif- 
fuse. When the author has learnt “the art to 
blot,” and above all, when he has had a little more care 
and trouble to break into the smooth outline of his 
youth and satisfaction, and not render it necessary to 

“have nine horrors at a time, in order to give him a sen- 
sation, he will become an excellent writer. ] 


“You are off, I understand, to Yorkshire to-night, 
Dick—upon my soul you are a wonderful fellow—an 
alibi personified !—here and there and every where at 
one at the same time—no wonder you are called the 
flying highwayman. To-day in town—to-morrow at 
York—the day after at Chester. The devil only knows 
where you will pitch your quarters a week hence— 
neither beak nor trap can have a chance of guessing. 
There are rumours of you in all counties at the same 
mometn. This man swears you robbed him at Houn- 
slow—that, on Salisbury Plain—while another swears 
you monopolize Cheshire and Yorkshire, and that it 
is’nt safe even to hunt without pens in your pocket. 
I heard some devilish good stories of y. «at D’Osyndar’s 
other day; the fellow who told the, to me little 
thought I was a brother blade.” 


“ You flatter me,” said Dick, smiling coinplacently, 
“but it’s no merit of mine. Black Bess alone enables 
me to do it, and hers be the credit. Talking of being 
everywhere at the same time, you shall hear what she 
once did for me in Cheshire. Meantime a glass to the 
best mare in England—you won’t refuse that toast, 
Tom. Ah! if your mistress was only as true to you 
as my nag to me, you might set at nought the tightest 
hempen cravat that ever was twisted, and defy your 
best friend to hurt you.—Black Bess! and God bless 
her. And now for the song.” Saying which, with 
much emotion, he chaunted the following rhymes : 


BLACK BESS, 


Let the lover his mistress’s beauty rehearse, 

Aud laud her attractions in Inngishing verse ; 

Be it mine in rude strains, but in truth to express, 
The love that I bear to my bonny Black Bess. 


From the west was her dam, from the east was her sire, 
From the one came her swiftess, the other her fire ; 

No peer of the realm better blood can possess, 

Than flows in the veins of my bonny Black Bess! 


Look ! look! how that eyeball grows bright as a brand ! 
That neck proudly arches, those nostrils expand! 

Mark! that wide-flowing mane! of which each silky tress 
Might adorn prouder beauties—though none like Black Bess. 
Mark! that skin sleek as velvet, and dusky as night, 

With its jet undisfigured by one lock of white; 

That throat branched with veins, prompt to charge or caress; 
Now is she not beautiful—bonny Black Bess. 


Over highway and byeway, in rough and smooth weather, 
Some thousands of miles have we journeyed together; 
Our couch the same straw, and our meal the same mess, 
No couple more constant than I and Black Bess. 

By moonlight, in darkness, by night or by day, 

Her headlong career there is nothing can stay. 

She cares not for distance—she knows not distress— 
Can you show me a charger to match with Black Bess? 


“ Egad, I should think not,” exclaimed King; “ you 
are as sentimental on the subject of your mare, as I am 
when I think of my darling Susan—but I beg pardon 
for my interruption—pray proceed.” 

‘* Let me first clear my throat ” returned Dick, “and 
now to resume—” 


IZAAK WALTON, AND ANGLING. 
[To the Editur of the London Juurnnt.) 
Sir, 

I have no other biography of Walton at hand, but 
that in Mr. Major’s edition of the ““Complete Angler,” 
and do not know whether the epitaph I am about to 
copy has appeared in print. Mr. M. has not noticed it, 
and at all events it may not be too familiar to be 
interesting to some of your readers. It is an inscrip- 
tion on a tablet in the chancel of Worcester cathedral, 
and appears to me, with a little quaintness, to be in a 
style of touching simplicity, worthv of honest Izaak. 


M. S. 


Here lieth buried so much as could die of 
ANNE, THE WIFE OF IZAAK WALTON, 
A woman of remarkable prudence, and of a primitive 
piety; her great and general knowledge being adorned 
with such true humility, and chastened with so much 
Christian meekness, as made her worthy of a more 
memorable monument. 

She died (alas, that she is dead!) the 17th of April, 

1662, aged 53. 
Study to be like her. 

While on this subject, perhaps I may be allowed to 
add, that on renewing my acquaintance with the fine 
monument of Bishop Slough in the same place, I felt 
more strongly than ever that Mr. Alan Cunningham’s 
admiration of the severe beauty of ancient art, had 
made him somewhat unjust to the genius of Roubiliac. 
It is said that Canova made a journey to Worcester, on 
purpose to see this work, (which Mr. C. has not noticed 
at all in his “ Lives,”’) and recorded his admiration of 
its merits in very high terms. In poetry, both of 
design and expression, I do not know where to find 
many of its equals in modern sculpture. 

Yours obediently, 
E. M. 
An old reader and admirer under all your phases. 





We are obligea to our correspondent, and unite 
with him in his love of good epitaphs and sculpture, by 
whomsoever produced; but in these days of general 
search into what is best for all creatures, great and 
small, we cannot pass over the name of Walton with- 
out observing, that with all our regard for some 
passages of his book, and no wish whatsoever to lay a 
common amusement to the account of a greater want 
of feeling in him than is necessary, we cannot call to 
mind that venerable, but most unscrupulous and con- 
scious employer of worms upon his hook, without 
having our sense of the extraordinary ‘ benevolence’’ 
of anglers and their pastime rendered very extraordinary 
indeed. We hate “pretences” to feeling, and grant 
that anglers may have much to which they do not pre- 
tend; but why do they pretend to more than other 


people, and at the same time hazard cruelties (to say 
the least of it) which other lovers of quiet and the 
country find much more inconsistent than compatible 
with their boasted “peace,” and “innocence,” and 
contemplative enjoyment? A very clever book, ele- 
gantly got up and embellished, has lately been published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, called “‘ Recollections of 
Fly-fishing.” The author undertakes to answer objec- 
tions to his amusement, but like the rest of his brethren, 
there are points he is either not aware of, or does not 
chuse to touch. His fish are not so lucky. We 
should like, in all fairness and good humour, to discuss 
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the question with any angler, in two or three articles of 
trong If it should be quite conveni- Once it happened in Cheshire, near Durham, I popped reasonal;'e size, as comprehensive as both parties could 
fossil f On a horseman alone, whom I speedily stopped ; make them. 
since ent, put them in your Magaziney. That I lightened his pockets you’ll readilly guess— 
influ- a) ae Quick work makes Dick Turpin when mounted on Bess. 
uman Paganini, Paganini! Now it seems the man knew me; “ Dick Turpin,” said he, TABLE TALK. 
rigid Never was there such a geni- “ You shall swing for this job, as you live, d’ye see;” , ; r 
! roe heiadited I laughed at his threats, and his vows of redress, - Curious Ancient Boat.—There was a kind of vessel 
lisco- us Defore as Paganini. I was sure of an alidi then with Black Bess. much in use among the ancient Egyptians, named 
ay” Though his figure’s lank and leany, The road was a hollow, a suken ravine,* Baris; these vessels had sails of byblus, but required 
ose I'd give something to have been he. Overshadowed completely by wood like a screen ; a strong breeze to impel them against the Nile: they, 
re Though he is a little mean, he ee ymemgne 9 ed and I — pee pene . however, descended the river with ease, without sails, 
in the ous ' wash Ons Touch OF She spur grased the'site Of Diack Bess their course being hastened by a peculiar contrivance. 
bor Still, you know, is Paganini. oe ary ne sry ee, I onan on the green, A sort of wooden gate was constructed, to one end of 
* . ‘ . ie care a y a am seen, thi j Te} g 7 
a 7 Like rich vallies, fresh and greeny, Some remarks on Time's flight, to the squires 1 address, Ww hich acertain weight was attached, and the whole ap- 
their Are the strains of Paganini. But I say not a word of the flight of Black Bess ; = “0 ne ~ a cord to i head of the baris. 
‘ ‘ a en all was ready, the gate was thrown into the water, 
, " I tion the hour—it was + _ . : 
, fields Nothing om of the machine Play a pees Bove ai tewte-adah the datas is en, one end of which sank, whilst the other was kept up vy 
ene ry of art in Paganini. When athwart my next game, like a checkmate at chess, the cord; a large surface was thus exposed to the cur- 
a“ From the first set off al fine, Comes the horseman in search of the rider of Bess. rent, which hurried it rapidly forward, and the baris fol- 
ofectly Nature’s all to Paganini. wins matter +g a Off with triumph I came, lowed. At the same time, another rope, with a large 
= Pity pianos con sordid Thad aie him sours ap tey proten™” Stone atthe end oft, was thrown out from the stern 
en the ¢ Can't come up to Paganini I was quietly bowling—all thanks to Black Bess. and this last weight, sinking to the bottom, served to 
~ aa 5 , Then one halten, bayo—ene oud dhenttag hetieesn steady the vessel and keep it straight.—Romance of 
estal- are 18. — whom the knee To the swiftest of coursers—the gallant, the true ; Ancient History. 
¢ exist May bend to—'tis Paganini. ~ Se seems unborn shall the memory bless, 
sy. i ' 
sie Bilious men, and men who're spleeny, the horse of the highwayman, bonny Black Bess ! TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ought to go to Paginini We have been thinking of some plan which might enable us 


siatt 


tieti 


i 


e 


Dullest fellows I have seen e 
lectrified by Paganini. 
Such his power that—“ Nota bene”— 
The D——1 himself or else his pleni- 
Potentiary is Paganini, 

MELIBEeUS 


* The exact spot where Turpin committed this well-known 
robbery, and which has ben pointed out to us, lies in what is 
now a woody hollow, though once the old road from Altringham 
to Knutsford, skirting the rich and sylvan domains of Durham, 
and descending the hill which brings you to the bridge crossing 
the river Bollin. With some little difficulty we penetrated this 
ravine; it.is just the locality for such an adventure. A small 
brook wells through it, and the steep banks are overhung with 
every description of timber, and were, the other day, a perfect 
nest of primroses and wild flowers. Hough (pronounced Hoo) 
Green lies, we believe, at about three miles distance across the 
country—the way Turpin rode. The old bowling-green is one 
of the pleasantest inns in Cheshire, 


to make due acknowledgements to our correspondents, without 
taking np more of our time and room than they theniselves, as 
general readers, would approve. It is difficult; fur we wish to 
do justiee to all their communications; and we find some such 
plan necessary, both to the acknowledgement of their kind- 
ness, and the satisfaction of our own feelings. We cannot 
receive so many and such unceasing proofs of good will 
witbont an extreme desire to requite them. The course of a 
week however, or of two at most, will, we trust, enabic us to 
come to some satisfactory concinsion on the matter ; and mean- 
time we hope they will accept this notice as a proofthat we have 

not been so inconsiderate as some of them might reavonably s= 

pose. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM KIDD 14, CHANDOS STREET, WESIr STRAND. 





I. 


A PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION IN A TOUR ROUND THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND, 


By W. Kipp. With 420 Engravings by Bonner. 


LITERARY CRITICISMS, 


In two handsome Volumes, with gilt edges, price 30s. 


“ These beautiful miniature volumes claim our unqualified praise. Their descriptions aad indications are all that we need from such a medium of information ; and their innumerable wood. 
cats, so far as we can discover, are quite as efficient illustrations of what they are drawn from as the most elaborate and costly engravings.”—Court Journal. 

“ Four hundred and twenty such views as these are in themselves a treasure, and delightful for home recollections.””— Atheneum. 

“ ‘These elegant little volumes comprise the results of a tour round the whole of the Southern Coast of egy Of their kind we know of nothing to compare with them ; and if the large sum 


(not less we are assured, than six thousand pounds) which has been expended on them, do not comman 


the public deserves to be its own guide for the future.”—Atilas. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 


With a new View of the Physiology of the Heart's Action. 


Nn. 
THE HEART 


By J. Hope, M.D.F.R.S. 


@ corresponding degree of public patronage to the spirited exertions of the proprietoy 
, 


AND GREAT VESSELS; 


In a thick and closely printed Vol. with Seven Diagrams, price 21s. cloth. 


“ The claims which this truly valuable work has upon the profession are irresistible. Asa work of reference and authority it must have a place in every medical library.— Medical and Surgica 


*,* For copious notices of the work see the Edinburgh Medical Journal, Medical and Physical Journal, Johnson's Medico, §c., §c., §c. 


III. 


DODDRIDGE’S (REV. PHILIP) DEVOTIONAL LETTERS, SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS, LECTURES 


On PREACHING, &c. &e, 





“ Weare glad to the 


In a thick and closely printed 8vo. Volume (Now first Published). 
of this work. The publication of such letters as these isa very acceptable service rendered to the public. His ‘ Lectures on Preaching,’ in par. 


ticular, deserve the greatest consideration from our own clergy, and his criticisms will be read with general interest.”—British Magazine. 


“ These, the best productions of the amiable and immortal Doddridge, have never before appeared under such d 
the Church as iong as the world stands.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


IV. 
SUMMER RAMBLES. 


lecided advantages, and in such a cheap and elegant form. They will be dear to 


The following ‘the only correct “ Guides” extant) arenow ready, Corrected to 1834, Viz. :— 


“KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS” TO 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT, BOGNOR, DOVER, MARGATE, RICHMOND, 
SOUTHAMPTON, LITTILEHAMPTON, HERNE BAY, RAMSGATE, HAMPTON COURT, 
WINCHESTER, LEWES, HE NORE, BROADSTAIRS, KINGSTON, 
LYMINGTON, HASTINGS, GRAVESEND, TONBRIDGE, REGENT’S PARK, 
BRIGHTON, ST. LEONARDS, SOUTHEND, TONBRIDGE WELLS, WINDSOR CASTLE, &e, 
WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, SHEERNESS, LONDON and its ENVIRONS, 


*,* The capital expended on the production of these unique little works, is not far short of Seven THovsanp Pounns; but, from the very liberal support received from the public at lange, 
the proprietor has issued them at almost as low a price as if they were without Engravings, (they contain, however, upwards of 1,000, from the pencil of G. W. BONNER ) and they havenow 


become STANDAKD LIBRARY VOLUMES. 


The following have also been published in a 


llected form, for the convenience 





1. 


of Travellers :— 


KIDD’S PICTURESQUE COMPANION TO TONBRIDGE WELLS, HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, 


——_—_SOUTHQA 


—__—_—- BRIGHTON, 


———— MARGAT E, 


EASTBOURNE, &c., 7s. 6d. bound. 


3. 
MPTON AND THE 
handsomely bound, 9s 
3. 


sewed, 4s. 6d.; or handsomely bound, 6s. 


4. 
RAMSGATE, AND 8B 


120 Engravings, 6s. bound. 
5 


OF WIGAT, 


ISLE 


WORTHING, BOGNOR, LEWES, AND LITTLEHAMPTON, 


ROADS TAI R S, 


—_—_—__—— THE PRINCIPAL WATERING-PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 2 vols. neatly bound, 1/. 8s. 6d. ; or, 


handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, 12. 10s. 6d. 
*,* Either of these Volumes may be purchased separately. 


A Catalogue of W. Kidd’s “ Picturesque Companions” is just published, and may be had GRATIS, on application at his office, 14, Chandos Street. 





Just published, Part III1..—MECHANICS,—Price 6d., to be 
continued every Fortnight, of 
HE LIBRARY OF POPULAK INSTRUCTION ; 
comprising Elementary Treatises on Scientife Subjects, 
divested of Technicalities, and adapted to all degrees of intelli- 
gence, on the same plan, and partly translated from the “ Bib- 
liotheque Populaire,” published by 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 


M. Arago 
J. P. de Beranger De Jussieu 
Duke de Bassano Las Cases 
Count Alex. de la Borde Orfila 
F. Cuvier Parisot 
E. Duchatalet Villerme 
C. Dupin Ajasson de Grandsagne, | 


Gay-Lussac 
And other distinguished Statesmen and Philosophers in Paris. 
Edited by Dr. J. P. LITCHFIELD. 
PART I.—THE ELEMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE, 
PART IIl.—OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 


NOTICE. 

In offering this Library to the British public, the Proprietors 
beg to remark that they have been induced to enter upon its 
publication partly in consequence of the extraordinary success 
which has attended the “ Bibliotheque,” published by the above 
celebrated men in France, but principally from the conviction of 
the necessity of a similar work in England. Knowledge has been 
called the key-stone of the arch of civilization ; up to a late pe- 
riod it has been but too much defaced by technicality, and the 
difficulties which have attended its acquisition. It was with the 
desire of relieving science from these encumbrances that Dr. Ar- 
nott, Mr. Babbage, and a host of other learned and excellent 
helpmate men, commenced their labours ; and it is as a humble 
but honest in the same vineyard, that “‘The Library of Popular 
Instruction” begins its career. 

In the course of their publication, the Proprietors intend to 
draw largely from the parent stock, the ‘ Bibliotheque Popu- 
laire.” A literal translation of this work would be inexpedient, 
because of its purely national character, and because also of the 
different opinions entertained on particular points by the learned 
of both countries. On some subjects, as geology, zoology, &c., 
entirely new will be written. In that of zoology, for in. 
nciples of the sciences will be first explained, and 
then again illustrated by reference to the history and habits of 
animals, in the hope that, by mixing the “ dulce et utile,” the 
subject will be divested of much ofits dryness, and more 
inviting and easy of comprehensiun. 

‘The Library of Popular Instruction” will be published re- 
gularly every Fortnight, at 6d. each Part. 

Published by Sparrow and Co., at the Bell’s Weekly Magazine 
office, 11 Crane-court, Fleet-street. 


I ITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS of every Description 
4 executed in the best style of the art, at the Establishment 
of Day and Haye, Lithographers to the King, No. 17, Gate. 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fielas.—Day’s Patent Lithographic presses. 
Stones and every requisite material used in the art are also sup- 
plied at this Establishment. Presses and Stones lent and for- 
warded to all parts of the Kingdom. 





Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
I}lustrated Edition of 


R. AIKIN’S CALENDAR OF NATURE;; or NA- 
TURAL HISTORY OF EVt RY MONTIL IN THE 

YEAR. With cuts from Drawings by George Cattlemore. 

Also a few additions to the text, by a Fellow of the Linnean 

and Zoological Societies. 

** Never were the months more sweetly illustrated.”—Lite- 

rary Gazette. March 22. 

“ A beautiful little book, which we can warmly recommend 

to every lover of nature.”—London’s Gardener's Magazine, 

No. 49. 

Pablished by John Vivian Voorst, No. 3, Paternoster Row, 

three doors from Cheapside. 





ELL’S WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
A LONDON JOURNAL of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTS; Sixteen large Quarto Pages, Price Three- 
pence: published every Saturday. 

The Proprietors have great pleasure in informing the Public 
that, the extreme lowness of price originally fixed on this Maga- 
zine has had the desired effect of casuring a large circulation, 
which already amounts to 
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